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does not condemn those of others without careful consideration, and a 
fair presentation of both sides of the case. 

The consequence is that the book is one no practical surgeon can 
afford to neglect, but which he will consult as containing the best and 
most recent judgment concerning a class of cases sadly on the increase, 
yet which the progress of surgery does not leave altogether without hope. 
Indeed, this book furnishes invaluable data by which to establish those 
limitations which, at the same time, help to place our expectations upon 
a surer foundation of reasonable hope. We have read every word it 
contains, and would urge our readers, in this respect at least, to follow 
our example. S. A. 


The Practice op Medicine and Surgery, applied to the Diseases 
and Accidents incident to Women. By W. H. Byford, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Gynecology in Rush Medical College, and of Obstetrics in the 
Woman’s Medical College, etc., and Henry T. Byford, M.D., Surgeon to 
the Woman’s Hospital of Chicago, etc. Fourth edition, revised, rewritten, 
and very much enlarged, with three hundred and six illustrations. Pp. 
xxiii., 820. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1888. 

As stated in the preface, this valuable work has received such addi¬ 
tions as render it fully abreast of the times. It is unnecessary to say 
that the fresh matter bears the same stamp of originality which charac¬ 
terized the first edition. In the introductory chapter on anatomy, the 
author reverses the usual order, devoting most of the space to a descrip¬ 
tion of the pelvic roof and floor. This plan may suit the advanced 
student, but it must certainly be somewhat confusing to the beginner 
to follow the writer as he skips from the ovaries to the ureters, next 
to the vagina, then back to the pelvic floor, while the rectum, blad¬ 
der, and pelvic nerves and vessels come last. It is difficult to discover 
the method of this unusual sequence. The description of the pelvic con¬ 
nective tissue is rendered confusing through the same lack of order in 
considering its distribution. The absence of any description of the Fal¬ 
lopian tubes is not less surprising than is the omission of the uterus 
and its relations. The round ligaments are included among the muscles 
of the pelvic roof (!). On page 28 we read that the vagina is “ attached 
posteriorly to the cervix ana Vie sacro-uierine ligaments (!). Why “ sacro¬ 
uterine,” if the latter are attached to the vagina ? This statement is not 
supported by the accompanying figure (13), which, by the way, is rather 
obscure. The perineum receives the attention which its importance 
warrants, but it is apt to confuse the general reader to describe the peri¬ 
neum and the perineal body as if they were separate entities. The sec¬ 
tion on the rectum is full and satisfactory, three pages being devoted to 
it, but the bladder, an equally important organ, is dismissed in a few lines. 

Chapters II. and III., on examination, are unusually exhaustive; in 
fact, they surpass, in this respect, any text-book in the language. The 
reader would infer from the minute directions for palpating the normal 
ovaries that nothing was easier than to feel these organs; as a matter of 
fact, men of the largest experience acknowledge that they have succeeded 
in detecting them only under the most favorable conditions, the patient 
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being under the influence of an anaesthetic. The palpation of the ovarian, 
infundibulo-pelvic, and round ligaments is certainly a curious rather 
than an important procedure, which can only interest the expert. The 
devotion of eight pages to minute details regarding the method of 
palpating these cords and the normal Fallopian tubes and ureters only 
tends to complicate a subject which is already sufficiently difficult. 
When we find two additional pages on the palpation of the pubo-vesico- 
uterine ligament, and nearly an entire chapter on palpation of the pelvic 
muscles, arteries, and nerves, we are tempted to ask “ Is this a prac* 
tical treatise on diseases of women, or a monograph for the special 
reader?” 

Chapter IV., on instruments, is good, although some of the cuts are 
rather antiquated, Fig. 85 being a perfect representation of what Sims’s 
speculum should not be. We would hesitate before placing the hytero- 
meter (Fig. 74) in the hands of the “ inexperienced,” and would question 
the “valuable information” obtained by its use. Fig. 92 hardly “ holds 
a mirror up to Nature.” Am ong urethral endoscopes, Grunfeld’s ought 
to be mentioned as being by far the best. 

In Chapters V. and VF, on diseases of the external genitals, we note 
the omission of any reference to lupus of the vulva, the extreme brevity 
of the paragraph on cancer, and the statement (page 157) that urethral 
caruncles sometimes “ seem to be a hypertrophied fold of the mucous 
membrane.” This might mislead the reader; it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that true urethral caruncle is as rare as prolapse of the 
urethral mucosa is common. 

Chapter VII., on laceration of the perineum and pelvic floor, com¬ 
prises upward of sixty pages, and presents an exhaustive and scientific 

view of the subject. Never has it received more careful study and 
original investigation. While it is too elaborate to fulfil successfully 
the purpose of the author as expressed in the preface~“ of enabling the 
young practitioner to treat these accidents with discriminating intelli¬ 
gence”—for the reader who is already familiar with this difficult 
question it contains a veritable fund of information. The hieroglyphics 
on pages 175 and 176 are quite appalling, and the reader must admit 
that the author’s apology for the introduction of twenty-three separate 
varieties of perinea! laceration is quite apropos. The anatomy of the 
deeper injuries to the pelvic floor is described ns confidently as if 
the writer had confirmed his statements by actual dissection; positive 
anatomical facts are much needed to support such dicta. The para¬ 
graphs on the prevention of laceration are very interesting and instruc¬ 
tive, but we question if there is really any method of avoiding^ the 
concealed injuries described in the foregoing pages; perineal incision 
certainly does not offer complete protection. The remarks on the 
immediate operation are exceedingly apt. From personal experience 
we cannot agree entirely with ihe author regarding the prognosis after 
immediate closure of the tom sphincter. While it is undoubtedly true 
that no single operation is applicable to the repair of all perineal tears, 
a very condensed description of a dozen different operations is hardly 
to be commended. The quilled suture is certainly “somewhat anti¬ 
quated,” and has few friends in this country. The incision of the 
sphincter ani (as described on page 221), in order to relieve traction after 
the operation for complete laceration, is a useful suggestion. 

Chapter V III. , on diseases of the bladder, is brief and less satisfactory 
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than the one which follows, on affections of the vagina. Strangely 
enough the urethra receives no attention, although the last edition of 
Dr. Emmet’s book contains a separate chapter on diseases of this canal. 
Urinary fistula belongs more properly under affections of the urinary 
tract, instead of being included in the chapter on the vagina. The 
operation of dilatation of the urethra in order to relieve irritation of 
the bladder (page 230) will hardly commend itself to the conservative 
gynecologist except as an extreme measure. The dangers incurred in 
extracting a calculus through the urethra have been clearly pointed out 
by Dr. Emmet. The author admits that laceration may result. Why 
then practise such extraction at all ? 

Chapters X. to XTL inclusive, on menstruation and its disorders, are 
full and satisfactory. We wish that the writer had pointed out more 
forcibly the positive dangers of posterior section, a procedure that has 
been followed by more permanent ill-effects than any other minor 
operation in gynecology. 

Chapter XIV., on the menopause, is brief and disappointing. ' It is 
surprising that this fruitful suoject does not receive more attention in 
general treatises on gynecology, instead of being relegated to mono¬ 
graphs. 

The next ten chapters are devoted to the thorough discussion of 
uterine disease. Space forbids us to consider these in extenso. They 
vary in length and merit, the first two being very brief. Chapter XVII. 
considers the reflex symptoms of hysteropathy, much of it being so 
general in its bearing that it might properly have formed an intro¬ 
duction to the whole work. Many of the pains described are certainly 
referable to other than uterine affections. In Chapter XVIII. the 
author introduces a separate essay on uterine pathology, in which he 
inclines to Dr. Etnmers theory of hyperJEmia. Here again, there is a 
noticeable absence of any reference to anatomical facts. 

Two chapters on acute and chronic perimetritis follow. Not to 
dwell upon this much-vexed theme, it should be mentioned that, after 
stating at the outset that he adopts the term “ perimetritis ” “ to signify 
inflammation of the tissues surrounding the uterus, and includes both 
cellulitis and local peritonitis under this head,” the author at once starts 
out to describe cellulitis as a separate affection, having its own distinct 
pathology and symptoms. We thought that the question of the relative 
frequency of localized peritonitis had been settled, and that the exten¬ 
sion of inflammation through the tubes was regarded as the cause of 
peritonitis. 

The subject of displacements is admirably treated in chapters 
XXVIII. to XXXIII., inclusive. We note only a few minor blemishes. 
The unsightly instrument known as Zwank’s pessary is figured on page 507, 
where it is stated that it is “ often a convenient makeshift.” It must be a 
last resort indeed! Shall we not live to see the time ivhen anteversion pes¬ 
saries will be banished from text-books, or mentioned only as curiosities, 
unscientific in principle and mode of action ? What more can be accom¬ 
plished by one of these instruments than by an ordinary retroversion 
pessary that elevates the entire uterus to its proper plane? The method 
of breaking up adhesions behind the retroflexed uterus, by opening 
Douglas’s pouch and attacking them directly, is bold and ingenious, hut 
hardly commends itself to the surgeon in view of the results that 
have followed vaginal oophorectomy. In each of the four instances in 
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which he performed this operation, the author was obliged to remove 
the tubes and ovaries, “ In the last two cases,” be adds, “ I held the 
uterus in place by vaginal tampons, and thus cured (?) the displacements,” 
What advantage this method possesses over laparotomy it is difficult to 
see. An equally heroic procedure i3 shortening of the utero-sacral liga¬ 
ments for the cure of retroversion, by passing stitches into them through 
the posterior fornix. This operation is conducted entirely in the dark, 
and must require consummate skill for its succcessful performance. 
The author naively comments: "Possible dangers might arise from 
breaking the needle, or losing track of the point and puncturing the in¬ 
testines or bloodvessels, or from carelessly operating upon a ligament 
surrounded by inflammation or induration.” To the ordinary mind 
these dangers will appear as not only possible, but almost inevitable. 
The description of the Alexander-Adams operation i3 good; the author 
does not seem to regard it with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Vaginal hysterectomy is carefully described. The subject of fibrous 
tumors of the uterus is treated in a manner that leaves little to be 
desired, Apostoli's method of applying electricity receiving due notice. 

Oophoritis and salpingitis evidently do not possess as much interest 
for the author as for many gynecologists, since he gives relatively little 
space to their pathology. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to 
ovarian tumors and ovariotomy. The anatomy of ovarian cysts is 
rendered exceedingly simple, the middle coat being described as “ made 
up from the stroma of the ovary,” while “ the internal coat, or lining 
membrane, is doubtless the membrana granulosa of the ovisac, very 
much hypertrophied.” It is a pity that this lucid explanation cannot 
be accepted without hesitation. 

Tapping is discussed at some length under the head of treatment. 
Laparotomists now regard this measure with deserved disfavor, as it 
seriously complicates a subsequent radical operation, through the forma¬ 
tion of adhesions. General practitioners should certainly he discour¬ 
aged from resorting to the palliative treatment of ovarian cysts, since in 
many cases, while affording the patient temporary relief, they unwit¬ 
tingly impair her chances of recovery from ovariotomy. As regards 
the injection of irritating fluids into the sac and the establishment of 
fistulce, we have the weighty testimony of Mr. Tait that these procedures 
“ can only be justified under very exceptional circumstances.” Vaginal 
ovariotomy receives warm approval. The best commentary on this 
operation is the infrequency with which it is now performed by surgeons 
of large experience. The author is not enthusiastic in favor of primary 
drainage after laparotomy; his remarks on this subject are brief, but 
pointed. In describing the accidental puncture of the gravid uterus 
he has omitted any reference to a paper by Dr. G. G. Dee, read at a 
meeting of the American Gynecological Society in 1882, in which the 
reported cases are collected. 

We are sorry to note in this work the usual disposition to underrate 
the danger of cysts of the broad ligament. The fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that these tumors are prone to assume a papillo¬ 
matous character, especially after tapping, and that it is for this reason, 
and not because the fluid reaccumulates, that complete extirpation is 
the only treatment to be adopted. Figures 305 and 306, intended to 
illustrate the relations of such cysts to the broad ligament, hardly accom¬ 
plish the desired end. 
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In the concluding chapter, on “ Coccygodynia,” some allusion might 
have been made to fracture of the coccyx, a condition which is often 
unsuspected and may be regarded as a not infrequent cause of the sup¬ 
posed functional trouble localized in that region. 

From our criticisms it might be inferred that we have much fault to 
fmd with thi3 treatise; such is far from being the case. It is a monument 
of industry and originality, equally creditable to the author’s^ head and 
heart. We can perhaps express in a word the prevailing impression 
derived from a careful perusal of Dr. By ford’s book, by saying that the 
author has himself modestly underrated it, by describing it as intended 
for the young practitioner. It is a book which the experienced specialist 
can well affora to study, and, in fact, must study in order to appreciate 
its solid merits. B. C. C. 


The Thkoat and its Diseases, including Associated Affections of 
the Nose and Ear. With one hundred and twenty illustrations in color, 
and two hundred engravings, designed and executed by the author, Len¬ 
nox Browne, F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Surgeon and Aural Surgeon to the Royal Society of 
Musicians, Consulting Surgeon to the Newcastle Throat and Ear Hospital, 
etc. Second edition. Rewritten and enlarged. 8vo. pp. xviii., 614. Lon¬ 
don : Baillifire, Tindall & Cox, 1887. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 

This second edition of Mr. Lennox Browne’s well-known work on 
Diseases, of the Throat is still more valuable than the first one, brought, 
as it has been, to the very day of proof revision. The artistic excellence 
of the illustrations, many of them new ones, i3 not exceeded in any 
other work on the subject, and the insertion of the series of colored 
plates at the edges of leaves at the back of the volume as pursued in 
both editions, so that they can be kept spread out while the text is 
being perused, renders reference to them both easy and agreeable. 
While synoptic views are given of the general state of information on 
most of the topics discussed, there is no attempt at producing an ex¬ 
haustive treatise; and, except where the importance of the topic^ de¬ 
mands it, or where the author’s experience has been limited, the views 
given are practically those adopted by the author as the result of per¬ 
sonal study and personal observation, irrespective of the fact whether 
they are in accordance with the views of other authors or in opposition. 
Due reference is made to other authorities as requisite to elucidate the 
sequence of the text, to support special views of the author, or to call 
attention to special views which have not been corroborated in his own 
experience. AjnoDg these references American authors are very pro¬ 
minent, occasionally, perhaps, as a matter of compliment, but much 
more frequently in actual good faith. The style of the language is easy 
and precise, without pedantry; the arrangement of the matter is 
methodic; the advice as to treatment is sound. The book, therefore, 
is to be regarded as a good practical working guide to both general 
practitioner and specialist. ^ ^ . 

There are twenty-seven chapters in this work, discussing seriatim, 
the anatomy and physiology of the organs involved, the methods of 



